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If It's Ceramic Equipment or Information You Want, Consult 


CERAMIC SERVICE 


SERVING SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
KILNS @ RAW MATERIALS @ GLAZES @ CLAYS @ MOLDS @ TILES @ TECHNICAL SERVICE 


ILLINI 








AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
FOR LEADING SUPPLIERS 


B. F. Drakenfeld Co. 
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Check this chart to help you choose the kiln best suited to your needs: 



















































































: Model No. 7004 7005 7006 7007 
United Clay Mines Corp. Inside Dim. 8x8x11 12x12x11 8x8x512 15x15x16!2 
Blectric Hotpack Co., Inc. Outside Dim. 19x21x26 23x24x27 19x21x20 27x30x60 
Voltage 115 220 115 220 
Spinks Clay Co. Power 1700W 5000W 1700W __ 6600W 
Weight 200 pounds 350 180 550 
Harriss Clay Co. Price $95.00 205.00 65.00 410.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee Clay 
Co. L&Lb 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co. Model No. 70 90 100 130 
Inside Dim. 11x6)2x11 Tix9x11 Tixltxll 17x13)2x17 
American Nepheline Co. Outside Dim. 20'2x182x21'2 2012x18'2x21'2 2012x18'2x21'2 30'2x26'2x3) 
Voltage 110 110 110 220 
O. Hummel Co. Power 1650W 1760W 1760W 5500W 
. Weight 75 pounds 90 100 300 
Chemical Co. g va 325 | 
Pactra Price $39.00 65.00 80.00 138.00 181.0 
Irco Kilns 
California Ceramics IRCO 
and Supplies, Inc. with the famous add-a-unit-feature 
Sericrafters (Decals) Model No. D D+DX D+DE D-DE+DXx 2 
Inside Dim. 11x6!2 11x8'2 11x13 11x15 14xl8 
L and L Mfg. Co. Outside Dim. 18x15 18x17 18x21"2 18x2312 __ But] 
, Voltage 115 115 115 115 230 
Wright Mfg. Co. Power 1450W 1450W 2300W 2300W 3450W 
Bergen Brush Supplies Weight 75 pounds 87 115 127 230 
Price $36.50 41.00 60.00 64.50 135.0 
Edward Orton, Jr. D-+DE 
‘ 4 All prices f.o.b. Chicago or factory, whichever is nearest 
Ceramic Foundation 
SPRAY CHIEF GLAZE GUN Potta 
COMPLETE UNIT: ‘ 
ALL SUPPLIES COMPRESSOR Kiel 
MOTOR 
UNCONDITIONALLY SPRAY GUN Whe 
1/2 PINT CONTAINER 
GUARANTEED 10” RUBBER HOSE a 
6’ ELECTRIC CORD Vertical 
C0! 
$19.95 
B-W 
Side 1 
easeeseneseneennnen: MAY WE BE OF SERVICE 2 eee eee eee eee eee eee, Actio 
ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. , 
165 W. Illinois St. > $1258 
Chi 10, Hl. 
—— F.0.B. Ne 





Please send further information about the following items: 


Kiln No. |} Glaze Gun [] Potter’s Kick Wheel 





SPECIAL 






[] lini White Slip ] Decorating Wheel ius us tun ee 
Please ship the following items as advertised: ILLINI one gallon 
WHITE SLIP five gallons . 
8 inch diameter . .- - 
NEW PLASTIC Heavy Bakelite . . Non * 
Name School DECORATING WHEEL. . . Smooth Running 
Easily Cleaned . . . Holds up to 100 Ibs. Weighs 
Address City State 12 Ibs. . : Pa we . oo ceeeeaee tly 
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Near Lessroom Te 


The response from teachers across the natior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES has bee: 


personally each of the many letters we 


new JUNIOR 


wish it were possible to 


Tirst issues oF the 


answe' 


most gratifying. We 
J g 


have received but 


tnis Is 


an impossible tas} 


we wish to take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation 


However, 





A supervisor of art i irge public school syste write This is the kind of ar 
education magazine we have been needing e emphasis upon a sound philosophy 
together with excellent pictures and enough stir on tor a good ¢ ery ¢ 
citing 
A ari instructor of a st Universit tes nave in mina ft aea tT requiring 
individual subscriptions to the magazine of all students in elementar ducation tak 
ng their art trainir this department. | believe tr v get as much help fror 
nis periogicc t ynt receive tro y € - era if Eaucation text- 
DOOKS 
From the deep Soutt T wnat weve been waiting to A magazine for cla 

; ‘ e 
room teachers with a creative approach to art activities From an East Coast city 
system: “‘We have about 100 elementary schools | feel sure that 90 per cent o 
our teachers will recommend the new JUNIOR ARTS as their choice From a Mid- 
west art consultant: “This approach should also be of vital interest to parents of chil 
dren working creatively at home 
From a parent: ‘““Somehc of the January issue came to us and we are most 
enthusiastic. We are recommending it to the principal of our young daughter’s gram- 
nar school From a university professor: “It is a pleasure to leave the role of 
boycott organizer to support a magazine on children’s art My classes will be hear- 
ing about it this spring and summer.” From a Western city: “| have had a conference 


with the co-ordinator of our libraries in the elementary schools, and we hope to have 


JUNIOR ARTS in each of our 45 elementary schools next 


year 


From a college instructor: “Could you have someone direct me in the procedure of 


obtaining copies for my 160 practice teachers?” 


And, finally, from one of the biggest manufacturers of art materials: “It is gratifying 


to realize that art education is reaching out to the point that publishers teel the need 


“ 


to interpret sound trends in art education to their public. 


Sincerely yours 


























The New 
GEN/ E “HANDIPAIN 


T. PENDING 
A Hand-Applied Powder that Mixes on Wet Paper q 
You simply sprinkle a little Handipaint all over a wet 
paper. Rub and mix colors with a wet hand, then try the {DITOR 
palm, side of the hand, and finger tips to achieve different oR. F. | 
effects. ies i 


Director, D 
INinois Sta 
Normal, Hl 


Colors may be blended or mixed directly on the paper 
or by mixing Genie Handipaint Powder and water on the 
table. Background color and areas of additional color 
should be the same wet consistency. There is no surplus. MANAG 


no waste. PEG MILL! 
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Cardboard canister with open-and-shut 
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EXHIBIT FROM PHOENIX 








rich. 





Phoenix is a growing city with progressive ideas 
Expanding with the city are its schools and educa- 
tional program. The art program in Phoenix is 
keyed to everyday living. In the elementary schools 
wt is not an elective and therefore is not taught 
with the object of making artists of the children. 
Instead each child has an opportunity to enjoy a 
variety of art experiences and work to satisfy him- 


self. 


Included in the program tor all grades is creative 
painting, work in wood and other three-dimen- 
fsonal mediums, sewing, designing and lettering of 
posters. An appreciation of art is stimulated in cach 
mild. The students have opportunities to see a 
pllection of large, framed pictures hung in halls 
aad in classrooms and to enjoy the laminated prints 
Which appear on bulletin boards. History of art, 
farefully graded for the elementary level, is also 
mMeoorporated in the program. 


In the primary grades creative painting and story 
llustration is stressed. In the upper grades crafts 





Map of United States was made by sixth 
graders and shows home state of each. 


Ceramics, wood working, leather 
craft, painting, soap carving—each is 
an important part of 


Phoenix’ progressive program. 


By M. LUCILLE DURFEE, 


Art Director 
Phoenix, Ariz., Elementary Schools 






Attractive folders were seventh-grade project. Pre- 
cut chipboard and tempera paint were materials used. 
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ARIZONA HILLS by Keith Hall, Grade 6 SOUTHERN PACIFIC by Keith Niskern, Grade 8 
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NON-OBJECTIVE by Kay Dennison, Grade 7 
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MONUMENT VALLEY by Wilbur Harris, Grade 8 TRAIN GOES BY by Michael McGinnis, Grade 2 
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Pit a 


wood by eighth-graders. 


are emphasized. Children seem to lean naturaily 
toward creative painting in the lower grades while 
older children are more interested in craft work 


Usually the children buy their own materials tor 

crafts — such as leather, cloth, plastic, coppe and 

the schools furnish the paint and equipment. In 

this way the craft program is much more extensive 

than it could be otherwise. 

Ps > : > > > 2 

The art rooms in Phoenix schools have been de Sitenciien wii: onal 
board and newspaper di- 
nosaur for science class. 


signed to provide an effective and practical setting 
for creative activitv. The rooms were designed to 


be what they are — art rooms — and they are equip 


ped with tables and plenty of storage space. In the 
new school buildings, a small craft room adjoins 
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OM PHOENIX 


shit 


Branding irons made effective design on pouch bag by Franklin Robinson, aged 13, 
Grade 8, Emerson School. Wayne Barnes, Stevenson School, designed coin purse. 


the art room. The cratt room is equipped with an 


electric kiln, jig saw, buffers, oven, sewing machine 
and other tools. Next to the craft room is the in- 
dustrial arts room and nearby the homemaking 
classroom. ‘This room arrangement makes for a 
more integrated program of arts. 


Many of the art rooms are equipped with dark, 
opaque curtains for more adequate showing of 
visual aid materials in color. These visual aid 
materials answered many problems which arose in 
the art program such as demonstrating methods of 
applying glaze or cutting a linoleum block. Show- 
ing movies of a process meant that 30 or 40 children 
could watch and easily be able to see each step. The 


extensive use of visual aids makes rentals unteas- 
ible so the art departments buy films. 


Phoenix elementary schools include kindergarten 
through eighth grade. The kindergarten through 
fifth grades are in self-contained rooms — art taught 
by the classroom teacher. The sixth grades are 
also in self-contained rooms but the children at 
this level are more critical of their art work and 
want information which the classroom teacher wit 
his limited background in art is usually unable to 
supply. For this reason a trained art teacher directs 
sixth grade activities and helps the classroom 
teacher carry on an integrated program whereve' 
(Continued on page 39) 
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OLD WITCH WITH TWO BROOMS by five-year-old. 





> 


(1) Bone and metal jewelry of Southwest Indians inspir- 
ed modern pendant, pin and earrings. (2) Bracelets 
were created of scrap metal and plastic thongs by Don- 
ald Goff. (3) Slab method ceramic box, made by James 
Schupe, has polished redwood cover and India ink tra- 
cery. (4) Ceramic pig was seventh-grade project and 
“Sad Clown” was done by eighth-grader Tony Chacon. 
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PAINTINGS CAN TEAC : 

‘ =a If y 

Chicago art school consultant suggests several exciting new ways mae 

to integrate paintings with creative activities in your school. eh 

pict 

mos 

By MARYETTE CHARLTON ue 

RA 

NLOT 

Do you use the pictures in your school creatively? good collection of color reproductions of famous paint- are 

As a classroom teacher you do more to effect the ings. But no matter where your school is, original Mo 

taste and selection of children than any one single works of art or reproductions are accessible. (See see, 

person. As you teach social sciences, communication “Paintings For Your School,” January 1952, JUNIOR pic! 

skills or art, what you say and do with the material ARTS AND ACTIVITIES.) (11) Make use of the offi 
is very important. Perhaps your school already has a pictures in your school. 
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Chicago class examines school’s reproduc- 
tion of Auguste Renoir’s ON THE TERRACE 


A SCHOOL ART GALLERY 


(2) One Chicago school has grouped together all o! 
their new color reproductions of famous paintings 
at one end of a corridor. They have hung paintings 
done by boys and girls in the school beside the repro- 
ductions. They have also written short artist biog- 
raphies and put them next to the reproductions. 


It's a good idea to suggest that the children make a 
trip to the museum or public library and use thei 
own school library to find material relating to the 
paintings. They might bring in photographs, magazine 
articles or three-dimensional material: leaves, rocks, 
objects of everyday life or whatever the paintings moti- 
vate them to collect. Display these with the color re- 
productions in the school corridors or classrooms. Let 
the children do the manuscript writing and installa- 
tion as well as help with the planning of your school 
art gallery. 


MOVE PICTURES FREQUENTLY 


If your pictures are hanging in your school cor- 
ridors, take your class out to see them. Discuss how 
they relate to the boys’ and girls’ school life, to thei 
classwork, to their home life. Take them to see the 
pictures in your school which would interest them 
most at their respective age levels. 

Also move the pictures. If Renoir’s ON THE TER 
RACE has been hanging in the corridor for the past 
months, move it into a classroom where the children 
are about the same age as the little girl in the painting 


Move a classroom picture into the lunchroom, the 


lunchroom picture into the teachers’ room, and the 


picture now in the teachers’ room into the principal's 


office. Keep them moving! 
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Reproductions of paintings 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 





Children have a new awareness of their sur- 
roundings after seeing Van Gogh's painting. 











RELATE PICTURES TO LIFE 


(3) Vincent Van Gogh’s BEDROOM AT ARLES has 
stimulated many a school project. It helps children 
sce how important their rooms are at home. Interest 
the bovs and girls in realizing the importance of the 
color of their bedspreads, the pictures they have on 
their walls and where their windows are so that they 
may obtain the best light for reading. They might also 
be encouraged to do a painting of their bedroom just 
as Van Gogh enjoved painting his 


ENCOURAGE STORY TELLING 


5) Add some factual information about the color 
reproductions oO} original paintings in vour schoo! 
Encourage the children to make up their own stories 
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GYPSY WOMAN WITH BABY by 
Amedeo Modigliani inspired story. 


Wassilj Kandinsky’s painting, IMPROVISATION No. 
becomes more meaningful when integrated with music. 





SLOYN: 


VISATIONS NO. 30 more meaningful to children, re- 


Pupil is awed by Margo 
original oil MURDER MYSTB 
loaned to the public schools | 
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] Stude 


exhibit by The Art Install gbou! 
about the paintings. When a postcard reproduction la 
of the famous Art Institute painting of Modigliani’s ing 
GYPSY WOMAN WITH BABY was given to Mia rec 
Buehr, a third-grader, she made up the following gn 
mi 
I} 
“There once was a woman who had a baby. MI 
It was a boy and ina little while she won 
dered what she should name it. So every day, ah 
from one o'clock to three she would sit im i 
her chair with her baby and think of names. mn 
She had a letter for each day. A for Monday fil 
B for Tuesday and so forth. Monday she d 
would think Andy. No. Amos. No. Al. No a 
no, nO, 
Tuesday she would think Bob, No. Bill. No 
Barry. No. Wednesday, Charles, No. Carl 
No. Cappy. No. She thought and thought. Fi 
One day when he was five years old with Se] 
still no name, his father brought him a to 
cricket. He liked it so much that they always cla 
called him Cricket.” scl 
If 
USE MUSIC, FILMS, RADIO Sel 
tu 
(4) To make paintings such as Kandinsky’s IMPRO- th 


























Jo 
MYSTE 

hools 1 Student on museum tour tells 
Institv@ll ~gbout some of Seurat’s drawings. 








g Henri Rousseau’s famous painting, THE WATERFALL, often 
arouses interest in trips to zoos and _ conservatories 


ion late their appreciation ef the painting with their lik- 
ni’s ing for music. When they are playing appropriat 
Mia records or an instrument, have some of the boys and 
ing girls dance, move in space, make faces and noises 


motivated by either the music or the painting or both. 
rhey might paint to music. 


Make a list of the films and educational materia! 
available from your city’s museums. Tabulate the 
radio programs and television shows which relate to 
the pictures in your school as well as to other class- 
room work. The Board of Education, public library, 
film distributors and some corporations will have 
educational materials available. And don’t forget to 
use the daily newspaper. 


CONSULT THE MUSEUM 


Find out from the local museum what programs ar¢ 
sent to schools either free or for a nominal fee. Try 
to book lectures which relate to the boys’ and girls’ 
classroom work as well as to the pictures in your 
school, (7) so that student interest will run high. (6) 
If possible obtain original works of art from the mu- 
seum to supplement the lecture. An introductory lec- 
ture on the pictures in your school will not only help 
RO- the children understand their own pictures bet- 
_ Te (Continued on page 38) 





School girl enjoys handling old- 
fashioned churn at art gallery. 
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An ancient craft is gaining 


popularity in the classroom. Varied 
Eighth-grader weaves a 


belt on a card loom. yarns and intriguing new 


looms are fun for any group. 


Fifth-grade boys complete a scarf 
and table mat on two-harness looms. 


Attractive designs can be 
made on this easy-to-use 
Hungarian flat board loom. 
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Looper type loom is well-suited to young children. Kewanee, 
ll., first-graders are absorbed in weaving hot plate pads. 


By DOROTHY GIBSON SMITH 


Art Consultant 
Kewanee, IIl., Community Unit Schools 


Children cannot create out of a vacuum. ‘The imagination 


must be fired — the incentive olfered. A heap of colored 
loops on a table — a small frame a long metal hook 


these awaited the first graders one morning. The children 
eagerly ran the loops through their fingers. “What are we 
going to make?” was the excited question, 

The Kewanee, Illinois, schools have carried on weaving in 
the grades for some years. The craft is one that can bi 
taught with a minimum or a maximum of equipment so it 
is well adapted to any school situation. 


Small children in the primary grades begin by weaving 
paper mats on a small notched frame and advance to loopers 
with which the children make hot pads. The frames can b« 
made easily in the fifth or sixth grade — each child con- 
structing his own — or can be bought cheaply. Four sticks 
one-half inch thick and one inch wide by eight long will do. 
Cheese or cigar boxes furnish excellent material. The sticks 
should be fastened together into a frame and small nails 
driven in every quarter inch to hold the loopers. 


Small children work better with a heavy or thick varn an‘ 
the loopers are fine to start them out on. Kewanee fusi 
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Bright patterned book mark is wo- 
ven on student-made cigar box loom. 











graders have made hot pads or holders and the en 
thusiasm and fun derived from creating something 


tangible was worth the effort on the teacher's part. 


Wool yarn can also be used on these looms or on a 
small square weaving frame referred to as a Weavit. 
Several of these squares may be sewn together by the 
child to make a scarf or a purse. Nearly every home 
has some scraps of yarn around and these will be glad 
ly donated to the project. Perhaps enough square 
could be woven by a room to make a small cover foi 
the cot in the nurse’s room or for a rug in the play 
house in the kindergarten. 


Book marks can be woven in several ways. Just every 
day macaroni makes a fine loom! Have the children 
take four to six pieces of macaroni about six inches 
long. Cut a piece of heavy wool or cotton yarn about 
24 inches long for each piece of macaroni. Tie a bit 
of sewing thread to the center of the yarn strip and 
pull it through the macaroni double with the aid of a 
needle. When all the pieces are threaded with yarn 
tie the ends together as a tassel. Now holding the 
macaroni together, start weaving with any color yarn, 
pushing the weaving up and pulling the macaron: 
down as you go. When long enough pull out the 
macaroni, tie another tassel, and you have a bookmark 
with beautiful crosswise stripes of color. 


Bookmarks may also be woven on a simple wooden 
hand-made loom. This is an interesting project for 
sixth grade or junior high as it allows for exploration 
in making the loom as well as weaving. To make 
the weaving board, use a piece of cigar box or thin 
piece of wood four by eight inches. Sandpaper the 


Ordinary macaroni makes a 
simple loom which appeals 
to primary grade children. 


Pupils tie tassels on book marks. 


edges smooth and mark off the ends every eighth inch 
to guide the laying on of the warp. These marks can 
be nicked with a knife or a coping saw to keep the 
warp threads from slipping. To hold the warp threads 
away from the board, glue or tack a narrow strip 0! 
cardboard under each end of the warp. This will raix 
it enough away from the back to get the weaving 
needle in and out easily. 

Old picture trames make suitabie looms for juniot 
high students. On these they can weave belts, bags. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Bold. playful and delightful 
animal forms were made by 
Dorothy Ritchie of Athens, Ga. 





pnameling 


On copper 


By MARY LEATH THOMAS 


Art Supervisor 
Athens, Ga., City Schools 


Brilliant color, a twist of 
wire and scrap copper were keys to 


new creative adventure. 


Athens, Georgia, Junior High School art classes were 
anxious to experiment with the new electric kiln just 
bought for the school. They fired pottery and made 
ceramic figures but what they enjoyed most was mak- 
ing enamel jewelry. 

A few of the students were able to find copper even 
though it is scarce at present. One student's father 
who was a plumbing contractor gave the class scraps 
of copper left over from plumbing installations. A 
few sheets of copper were bought from the junk deal- 
er. Ordinarily copper is easily obtainable from metal 
supply houses at about thirty or forty cents per pound. 
Copper of about 14 or 16 gauge is best for ename! 
work although a thinner gauge is usable. 

The students cut the sheets of copper into the sizes 
that they wanted with tin snips. For pendants two 
holes were drilled at the top in order to attach a cord 
or chain. 


In making designs for the enamels students found 
that they were much more adventurous than they 
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IMAGINARY ANIMALS by Lewis West 











ordinarily were in painting pictures. They realized 
that they must design to fit the space and that the, 
must “feel” where their colors would look best rather 
than try to imitate nature. 


Most students made several designs and chose the one 
which they liked best and seemed most suitable for 
the medium. It was interesting to hear the students 
asking each other for criticisms and volunteering sug. 
gestions when they felt they could help someone in. 
prove his design. 

After the designs were selected the copper pieces were 
cleaned thoroughly before the enamel was applied. 
Steel wool or emery cloth was used and the copper 
polished bright. To be sure that the copper was free 
of grease, the students dipped it into a jar of acid 
solution — one part of nitric acid to 20 parts of water. 
This step may be eliminated if the copper is rubbed 
thoroughly with steel wool or emery cloth but enamel 
will not adhere to a surface which is not absolutely 
clean. Even the oil from a finger print will cause 
enamel to chip off. If nitric acid is used watch that 
none gets on clothing since the acid will eat holes in 
cloth. Acid should be rinsed from the fingers even 
though it is a weak solution and will not burn im- 
mediately, 

Most of the students preferred to twist copper wire 
around the lines of their designs so that they could 
place the wire on the copper and keep the enamel 
from spreading. However some put enamel on with- 
out wire. Copper wire may be obtained from most 
dime stores for about 10 cents a spool or may be sal- 
vaged from old electric wire. 

To apply enamel to copper the students used two 
home-made tools. They cut a piece from a coat hange 
wire about 6 inches long and flattened one end by 
hammering it. With this instrument they dipped up 
a little enamel and using a straightened paper clip, 
pushed the enamel off the scoop onto the copper. 
Most students found it easier to work with wet enamel 
since dry enamel shifts out of place easily. About a 
tablespoon of enamel and a few drops of water wer 
put in a small jar. 

Enamel can be purchased in many colors from almost 
any art supply house for about $1.25 per pound plus 
one dollar per pound for grinding. Or it can be bought 
in smaller quantities at slightly higher prices per 
pound. 

After the copper was completely covered with enamel, 
the pieces were placed on sheets of heavy metal and 
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Fantastic animal forms created by Wallace Bell. 


carefully put into the hot kiln (preheated to 1500°) 
using long tongs. After four minutes the pieces were 
removed from the kiln and placed on asbestos to cool. 
If any of the wires were not attached to the coppe' 
a little more enamel was applied and the piece fired 
a second time. 

The kiln which the students used was bought for $90. 
It is an electric kiln with a pyrometer which in- 
dicates temperature. Almost any front loading kiln 
may be used for enameling. A top loading kiln is 
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not practical since it is difficult to insert enameled 
pieces when the kiln is hot. There is a smaller ename! 
kiln which is quite satisfactory and sells for about $45. 
It does not have a pyrometer but a little experience 
will help one to know when it is hot enough to fire 
enamel. 

This problem in enamel work has been used with 
fifth and sixth grade classes with success and might 
even be used in the fourth grade. It’s a wonderful 
problem for developing a child's feeling for design. @ 
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New York City pupils enjoy select- 
ing and caring for their painting 
materials. Above, a group of third 
graders are intent on various phases 
of painting process. Left, sixth 
graders are carefully mixing colors. 
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PAINTING 


By FLORENCE V. GOUGH 


Art Staff Assistant 


New York City Public Schools 


Art teacher and psychologist have 


developed a successful new method of teaching 


painting in elementary schools. 


Every child should have a chance to paint at 
least once a week. Painting releases the creative 
drive in children. At the same time it builds 
a fundamental knowledge of color and design. 
It encourages a free flow of feelings and ideas 
and is simultaneously stimulating and relaxing. 
Many teachers recognize the value of painting 
and are seeking a method of teaching that is 
practical in classrooms — one that insures art 
and educational values for the children, the 
talented and non-talented, from kindergarten 
through the sixth school year level and higher. 


There zs such a method now being used in many 
New York City elementary schools. It grew out 
of the cooperative efforts of a psychologist and 
an art teacher. 

High points of the method are the simplicity of 
the beginning and the exploratory use of mater- 
ials. The children begin painting with long 
handled one-inch bristle brushes and one or 
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two colors of smooth flowing tempera paint. 
Right from the start the child is encouraged to 
develop an intimate personal quality in painting 
through experimenting with brush and paint to 
see what he can do with his materials. He is given 
time to experiment, to enjoy his brush strokes 
and the fluid quality of paint, and time to de 
velop confidence in his own way of doing things. 
None of this is put into words by the teacher 
or child. 

The teacher's role in the early days of painting 
is to limit the number of colors set out on the 
supply table and the numbers of colors a child 
chooses for his painting. The four- to five-year- 
olds paint with just one color for about a month 
until they show some ability to manage routines 
such as putting on a smock, washing the brush, 
returning paint to supply table. When the child 
shows some control and variety in the use of 

















the brush he is ready to choose two colors, 
three colors, then four colors. He takes a separ- 
ate brush for each color that he chooses and uses. 
Red, blue, green and violet are the only colors 
set out for one color paintings. Yellow and 
orange are omitted in the early days because if 
used alone on white paper they fail to give a 
young child a distinct and satisfying impression. 
When the child is ready to use two colors, yellow 
and orange are added to provide the light and 
dark contrasts he will need. 


Most children of the fourth through sixth grades 
can start painting with two colors. The set-up 
for these children must also be simple and work- 
able with everything paints, brushes, paper, 
smocks and clean up materials ready before 
painting is begun. Older children progress a 
litthe more rapidly and can soon experiment 
with three, four and more colors. Sixth grad 
pupils are able to choose and mix their own 
colors on a palette. 


At every grade level the teacher needs to create 
a good work atmosphere, sct up materials efti- 
ciently, encourage the child to take his time 
when painting and to do what he wishes in his 
own best way. The teacher should be apprecia- 
tive of honest efforts and not expect immediate 
progress. Some, even among the older children, 
need guidance in washing brushes or in locating 
a safe place for paintings to dry. No other direct 


1g 


guidance is given. The teacher does not tell or 
show a child how or what to paint. 


This method of teaching painting gives a child 
the opportunity to start.at his own level of devel- 
opment and proceed at his own rate. The child 
is helped as he continues to paint to recognize 
his own progress. He is impelled to explore 
further, to think, plan, imagine, observe and 
judge. With adult stimulation along the wavy, the 
child develops creative thinking, taste and ar 
awareness of basic art qualities that make him 
competent and easily successful when other col- 
orful materials are presented for exploration 
and use. Painting becomes a fundamental learn- 
ing experience on which a child can build othe 
art activities. @ 
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Paintings 
Children begin painting with long-handled child 
brushes using only one or two colors. Each ™ brush 
After six 
months 
“sg 
The pupils progress to three or four colors vanc 
after a few months. Older children ad- able 
After one 
year 
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Each child is encouraged to develop at 


his own rate. He is helped to recognize cre 


* 


andled child is given time to experiment, to enjoy 
Each brush strokes and fluid quality of paint. 


\ 


vance more rapidly than younger—are soon 
able to choose and mix own colors easily. 


his progress and to explore, plan, think 
creatively and observe as he goes along. 
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CONSTRUCTION IN 





Simple, inexpensive materials 

can be utilized to make interesting and 
different projects for your 

class. Here is one adaptable to 
almost any age group. 

By JOHN LASKA 

Art Teacher 


University High School 
Urbana, Ill. 


om 


Finished constructions have variety of uses. 
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Fascinating three-dimensional constructions can 
be made that involve the simplest of techniques 
and materials. All you need are balloons, and 
some combination of plaster of Paris, papier 
mache, string, cloth and metallic-covered paper. 


The process is simple and can be done success- 
fully by a seven-year-old child. A balloon must 
be inflated and suspended. Strings or thread 
may be cut into strands of approximately 16 
inches in length. \ mixture of about three tea- 
spoons of plaster will be required to complete 
one unit six inches in diameter. Dip the string 
into the plaster and wrap around the balloon 
in all directions. ‘The plaster will give the string 
structural strength and cause the strands to ad- 
here to each other at each point of contact. The 
contact points may be reinforced by placing a 
droplet of plaster on each joint with finger, tool 
or brush. 


The plaster-string form is permitted to set for 
approximately 20 minutes. One time-test will 
insure a correct setting period for your own 
pieces. When the material has set the balloon 
can be deflated and the spherical thread will 
retain its structural form. The balloon can then 
be used for other creative units. 

Variations may be obtained by changing the 
shape of the balloon and by imbedding o1 
plaster-adhering, transparent or opaque mater- 
ials into the form. The plaster may be tinted 
to create different color or multi-color effects. 
Flour-and-water paste or hard-setting glues may 
be substituted for the plaster if setting time is 
not an important consideration. 


Chis procedure may be used as a quickly con- 
structed armature for small puppet heads on 
large mask constructions of papier maché. The 
process also is a convenient way to construct an 
armature for portraiture in clay. Unusual Christ- 
mas tree ornaments were made with the process. 


In the integrated art program, this new process 
is a good way to construct a globe for geography 
classes. In our school we have constructed a 
spherical blackboard for student use. Cloth dip 
ped in plaster of Paris reinforced the spherical 
structure. It was then covered with papier 
maché, sealed with shellac and given a coat of 
blackboard paint. The math teacher reported 
that it is an efficient aid to the teacher of spheri- 
cal geometry. 

Imaginative students and teachers can _ find 
many uses for and variations of this basic idea. @ 

















ALTAR CROSS Charles Bartley Jeffery specializes i 


n 


jewel-like enamels—frequently embodying religious themes. 





There are not many artists today who specialize in producing art 
of a religious nature. An exception is Charles Bartley Jefter, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Most of his jewel-like enamels are smal! 
amd use religious themes. This very handsome altar cross i» 
typical of his work. 
The cross is eleven inches high and is composed of nine plaques 
transparent and opaque enamels over silver foil. The walnut 
rubbed with white lead paint to give it a slightly gray cast 
blend with the silver settings of the plaques and the predomi- 
ately blue color scheme of the enamels. 


garding his work, Jeffery says, “Each area of colored enamel 

carefully laid on the plaques using a small spatula and a 
Mental probe to pack it in place. After the entire plaque was 
fovered, it was fired in an electric kiln for about three minutes 
#1450° Fahrenheit. The granular ename! was fused together 
in this firing and became smooth. Additional color was then 
added where called for, and shading and details were added. 
When all the plaques were finished each area of color was care- 
fully outlined with platinum luster and was screwed to the wood. 
Then the plaques were set in the mountings and the bezels turn- 
ed to hold them securely in place.” 


Mr. Jeffery was born in 1910 in Paducah, Kentucky. He received 
his art training from the Cleveland Institute of Art and Western 
Reserve University. Later he was on the teaching staffs of both 
hese institutions. At present he is Director of Art for the Shaker 
Heights Board of Education, which is a Cleveland suburb, and is 
an instructor of enamels in the evening classes of The Cleveland 
Institute of Arts. During the summer of 1951 he conducted a 
workshop in enameling at the School for American Craftsmen 
of the Rochester Institute of Technology. 


He has won numerous prizes and awards for his work including 
The Bronze Medal from the French Government in the Exposi- 
tion International at Paris in 1937. 


ART APPRECIATION 


ALTAR CROSS is reproduced 
through the courtesy of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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THE NATIONAL ART 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND THE AMERICAN 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 


By ROSEMARY BEYMER 
Director of Art 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools 


National chairman of the 
International School Art Program 


Making friends is easy for young people. They start 
with a smile and a greeting. In no time they are 
chatting busily about one or another of those things 
that matter so much to boys and girls the world over. 
Eagerness for friendship has given American school 
children a new role. By participating in the American 
Junior Red Cross International School Art Program 
they are demonstrating a friendly attitude toward other 
countries. Thousands of boys and girls have reached 
out beyond the circle of their community friendships 
to find a kinship of interests and ideas with boys and 
girls all over the world. Through an exchange of art 
work American students are making new friends. They 
are proud of taking part in an international friend 
ship program. 

The student's paintings are done with the idea of 
showing life in the United States. Each student has 
his own conception of what is characteristic of Ameri 
can life and each finds his own way of expressing his 
idea. 

The value of the contribution is in the personal ex: 
pression in design and color of a friendly message 
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HOOL ART PROGRAM... 





y Start from the United States. And the student devotes his 
y are best effort to create a picture for the program. 
things 

| over. HOW THE PROGRAM STARTED 

school 

erican The American Junior Red Cross International Schoo! 
ogram Art Program was begun in 1947. The previous yeai 
other the Eastern Arts Association decided to organize a 
ached project of exchanging art work with other countries. 


Aships The American Junior Red Cross had already estab- 
's and 





. lished a school program of international communica- 
of art tion and wished to expand it. To carry out their joint 
1 hey aims the two groups cooperated to found the Inter- 
riend- national School Art Program. The work of promoting 

the program in the schools was assumed by art edu- 
lea of cators while the task of financing and distribution 
it has was shouldered by the American Junior Red Cross. 
\meri- In 1948-49 the professional sponsorship was taken over 
1g his by the N.A.E.A. Through the combined work of 

art educators and the American Junior Red Cross and 
al ex: the enthusiastic response of students, the program has 
essage made steady progress. (Continued on next page) 
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During 1947-48, the first school year of the program, 
5,000 pictures from 1S0 American schools were shipped 
to Sweden, France, Venezuela and Czechoslovakia 
In the following year 7,000 pictures were shipped. 
During 1949-50, 6,000 pictures from 1800 schools in 
the United States and its territories were shipped to 
17 foreign countries. 


Though many foreign schools still are limited in 


supplies of art materials, the number of exchange 
pictures from foreign countries has increased each 
year. Between 1948 and 1951 exchange pictures have 
been sent to the United States from Red Cross so- 
cieties in Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Greece, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Poland, Sweden, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

Many teachers consider the International School 
Art Program a valuable activity for their classes. 
They like it because it calls upon the interests and 
abilities of the whole group rather than just the 
talents of exceptional students. Each child wants to 
turn out the best possible product as to art values. 
design, color, originality and imaginative force. 
Teachers also like participating in the program be- 
cause it offers a social concept as an underlying theme 
of children’s work. Occasions are few where an ap- 
peal is made to youth’s idealism either at home or 


in school. On a world scale youth’s enthusiasms are 
being dratted into the service of destructive forces 
of hatred. The International School Art Program js 
one means of counter-acting that peril by inviting 
youth to share in a constructive work they love. ; 


HOW TO TAKE PART 


The pictures of students’ personal experiences are 
due at the local Junior Red Cross office by April 
15, matted on 15” x 20” or 22” x 28” mounts. The 
pictures may be done in any permanent medium. For 
specific detaily concerning the International School 
Art Program contact the local American Red Cross 
Chapter or members of the Regional Art Committees, 
Members of the national committee are: National Art 
Education Association, Rosemary Beymer (Chairman 
of National Committee) Director of Art, Kansas Citv 
Public Schools, 1840 East Eighth Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Eastern Arts Association, Mrs. Marguerite 
Walter, 2101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; West 
erm Arts Association, Ruth E. Whorl, 70 N. Broadway, 
\kron 8, Ohio: Southeastern Arts Association, Mrs. E, 
Frances Crimm, 1230 Hagood Ave., Columbia, S. C. 
and Pacific Arts Association, Archie M. Wedemever, 
750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. @ 
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ROLE OF THE 


ART HELPING 
TEACHER 


Biggest help to many classroom 
teachers is the art consultant who 


quides creative activities. 


Evening Star News photo 
Washington, D.C, 


Exhibits of paintings arranged by art consultant 
encourage and stimulate student experimentation. 






By WILLIE MAE IVEY 


Supervisor of Art Education 
Arlington County, Va., Public Schools 









“T can’t direct creative art activities I wouldn't 





know how to begin!” This is often the attitude of 





classroom teachers who because of a lack of formal art 





training think teaching it is a strenuous task. To help 





the classroom teacher, many school systems have em 





ploved a special art consultant or art helping 





teacher. 





In Arlington County, Virginia, the art helping teache 
meets with the school principal, pupils and teachers 






to help plan art experiences. The form of expression 





chosen is based on the needs of che children. In gen 





Washington Post photo 


eral she assists the classroom teacher to organize and 

Trained art teacher offers in-service courses utilize a variety of materials, teaches art processes, 

'0 classroom teachers on materials, techniques. discusses art quality, stimulates and encourages ex- 
perimentation. 

By noting work habits, cooperation, neatness, indica- 

tion of progress, originality in art work, the art con- 
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What an Art Helping 


Teacher Does 
Speak to the P.T.A. and othe 
teacher groups 
Be ready to offer courses in art to parents 
and other community residents through an 
adult education program. 


Introduce special art activities to groups of 
children until the classroom teacher feels 
capable of handling them. 


Offer in-service art courses to classroom 
teachers and work with them in their class- 
rooms 


Offer art workshops for small groups of 
classroom teachers. Many schools have two- 
day workshops which meet from three to five 
p.m. The first meeting may be spent in a 
presentation by the art helper on the “why” 
of the art program: why creative activity, 
why art in daily living, and why experimen- 
tation. The second day is a work period. 
Tables are set up so that teachers and prin- 
cipals can experiment. This is important for 
only through working with the principal can 
a functional art education program be es- 
tablished. 


Be available to teach the more complicated 
art activities such as ceramics, weaving and 
block printing whenever classroom teachers 
feel incapable of teaching them. 


Emphasize creative art activities rather than 
those which are directed or formal. 


Seek and utilize free, native and scrap ma- 
terials for art activities in addition to pur- 
chase supplies. 


Urge use of more three-dimensional art ac- 
tivities such as ceramics, leather work, card- 
board construction and weaving. 


Assist children and teachers in planning the 
arrangement of classroom and corridor dis- 
plays and stage sets. 


Work with teacher and administrators in the 
development of long-range art plans. 


Use motion pictures, film strips, recordings, 
slides and borrowed pieces of art work to 
serve as stimuli for children’s art expression. 


Escort groups of children on field trips to 
museums, local artists’ studios or other places 
related to art and take classes outdoors to 
sketch. 

















sultant is able to find encouragement and praise fo, 


all children as well as constructive criticism. 
TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 


\n important function of the art helper in Arlington 
County is suggesting materials to the classroom 
teacher. Experimentation and inventiveness with 
materials is is intended to promote resourcefulness 
within the child. 


Here the use of scrap materials 
becomes important. 


If techniques are simply “taught”, the use of scrap 
material ends up as merely “busy work”. But using y 
waste materials as a challenge to the child’s incentive % 
to arrive at function and good design is a valuable q 
part of an art program. 


Various inexpensive materials are usually available Z 
and lend themselves to interesting craft work. .\ quick @ 
survey of other departments of the school would re a 
sult in a collection of odd shapes and different kinds 4 
of wood that could be obtained at no cost, also cloth, 
lace, etc. These materials can be utilized to create 
toys, sculpture and to construct marionettes. By con @ 
tacting sheet metal shops, scraps of tin, copper, brass, 
aluminum, and all kinds of wire and screens can be 4 
secured to use in a variety of activities such as table > 
decorations, wire and metal sculpture, simple jewelry, 
and mobiles. Furniture, hardware and building sup- 
ply stores are sources of such materials as scrap line 
leum and rubber tile, odd bits of different kinds of 
insulation material, wallpaper catalogue samples, and 
discarded rolls of wallpaper. 


ART AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The art helper keeps in mind that child growth is 
her chief concern. Art for the child is not the same 
as it is for the adult. For the child it is merely a means 
of expression. Since the child’s thinking is different 
from that of an adult, his expression must also be 
different. Out of this discrepancy between the adult’: 
“taste” and the way in which a child expresses himself 
arise many difficulties and interferences which result 
in the lack of self-confidence in creative expression. 
Any correction by the teacher which refers to reality 
and not to the child’s experiences interferes with the 
child’s own expression. The proper development of 
freedom of expression can only be guaranteed by 
stimulations which are adjusted to the child’s emo 
tional and mental growth. 

Self-expression is dynamic and ever-changing accord: 
ing to the child’s mental and emotional level. The 
satisfaction he receives is measured in his ever-growing 
self-confidence. Independent thinking is a direct out 
come of the child’s expression of his own thoughts and 
own ideas by his own means. The child who thinks 
independently will not only express whatever comes 
to his mind but will tackle problems freely whether 
emotional or mental. His expression serves as an 
emotional outlet. 
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Washington Post Photo 
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h the Ihe frustrated child develops inhibitions and as 4 

nt ol result feels restricted. Any use of imitative methods 

d by like tracing or coloring patterns in commercial colo 

emo books will not only restrict the child in his freedom 
but inhibit him in his own creative expression. He 

cord- will become dependent on such patterns both in his 

The creative work and in his thinking. 

WINE The child’s needs must be understood. Subject matte 

a in creative activity remains the same throughout the 

doer child's development. The child draws “man and en 

hinks a , . . 

‘comes | vironment” and the artist draws “man and environ 

ether ™ ment * It is this subjective relationship between the 

s an @ World and man that must be studied to know how 
to stimulate the child according to his age level. 

iTIES 
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Field trips to art museums and studios are part of art consultant's duties. 


MAN AND ENVIRONMENT 


\ “man” to a five-year-old child means essentially thy 
sell—the ego—which needs a head lor thinking and eat 
ing and two legs tor running. To a 10-year-old child a 
‘man’ still means mainly a projection of the self. 


Conciously aware, however, of the variety of man’s 
actions, movements and body parts, the 10-year-old 
represents man accordingly. The 16-vear-old has al 
ready discovered that man is a part of environment. 
He represents man with conscious consideration of 
size and proportion in comparison with his surround 


\ tree changes in much the same wav. To the five- 
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Here’s the ideal 


material for 


creative projects in elementary 


sculpture, pupperty, design. . . 


CHENILLE-KRAFT 


MULTI-COLORED 
PIPE CLEANER STEMS 


Children love to work with plia- 


ble 
many gay colors. 
Watch 
pride in their 
Chenille-Kraft is 


chenille 


periment. 


covered wire in 


Let them ex- 


them take 


work because 


easy, within 


their creative means. 


ONLY 


$1.00 
AT YOUR 
HOBBY, 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLY, 
or 

HANDICRAFT 
DEALER 


Each Chenille-Kraft kit contains 





approximately 100 eleven inch 


stems which 
again and again. 


can be 


re-used 


Have you used Chenille-Kraft in 


your teaching? Why not send us 


your Chenille-Kraft 


ideas. Barry 


Products will pay $5.00 for each 


suggested use accepted for publi- 


cation. 


Please submit an example 


of your student's work. 


BARRY PRODUCTS 


801 W. ALDINE ST. 


CHICAGO 13, ILL. 








Paintings Can Teach 


(Continued from page 15) 


ter but will also excite them to go 
to their museum to see the original 
paintings. 

museum — is 


Find out il 


loaning any original museum ma- 


youl 


terial such as paintings, sculpture, 


decorative arts, oriental art, o1 
prints and drawings. Perhaps they 
have reproduction 


which the school may borrow singly 


paintings in 


or in a series. They might also have 
explanatory materials telling about 
the 


artists, Or paintings in mu- 
seum collection. Find out what 
they will send to your school. 


PLAN FIELD TRIPS 
Call the 
of Education 


museum's Department 
what tours 
available. On 
arrange a special tour if nothing 
fills the bill. Book lectures well in 


advance so that the museum guide 


and see 


in the museum are 


may make special plans for youn 



























‘Enameling on 
Copper and 
Other Metals’ 





FREE To Teachers' 


Thompson 


oy 
"7 
- This illustrated 
& 10 - page book 


answer your 
question about 
fascinating metal 
enameling . , 
techniques, tools 
and equipment, 
types of enamel 
ng firing, fin 
ishing, ete 


NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE RANGE OF ENAMEL COLORS 
SMALL COPPER TRAYS 
lk 








Many arti enameled pins, belt buek 
tons ash trays mall bowls—can be 

children at all grade level Teachers f 
elir a mnedium of expre 

well a reati ili 

NEW, INEXPFNSIVE 

KILN 


Ideal for School Use 
Designed 


enamels that 
applied to o s ‘ 
metal piece Pieces up to 
3/8 in diameter and 
1%4""high may be fired 
in this kiln 
@ Keaches enameling 
temperature quickly 
@ Sturdy simple 
construction 





} 
and 


@ Low cost, trouble free 
operation 


WRITE 


TO 
THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 


1539) Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 








PROVE FOR 
YOURSELF THE 
PROFESSIONAL 

QUALITY OF 


CRAYRITE 
CRAYONS 











































19 Drawing was done by child 
after seeing Renoir painting. 
group. Perhaps the guide — will 
invite the participation of you 
students so that they may contrib- 
ute their own information. Maybe 
your class would like to plan the 
tour or perhaps a Scout troop, a 
special interest like 
Art Club or the Teachers 
Association. 


group 
Parent 


youl 


If at all possible arrange for the 
boys and girls to see the museum’s 
study rooms. Let the children 
































FREE Regular 8-Color Package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons 


Yes, we want you to prove for yourself the 
all-round superiority of CRAYRITE 
Crayons. Write today on your school letter- 
head, and a regular size 8-color package of 


CRAYRITE Crayons will be sent to you 


promptly at no cost or obligation. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. CS Springfield 2, Mass. 
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——.. Badie the original works of art ~ ° KILN C TFOUR NEW ART FILMS 
p the galleries when at all — The Creative Hands Series now consists 
) Fee - | WATCHING! of 8 colo s. Sale $50.00 each—Ser- 
ers jl. With permission and unde1 NO MORE CONE color films. Sale $50.00 each—Ser 
ae ; . SHUTS OFF POWER TO KILN AUTOMATICALLY WHEN ‘ De New 24-page book “Children & Their Pie- 
eli grvision, this type of experience DESIRED TEMPERATURE IS REACHED. OPERATES FROM a w= oe C. SB. Galante 
qo pt aa CONE. To INSTALL JUST INSERT IN PEEPHOLE. REA BEM cents, cach 
er an unforgettable. SONABLY PRICED FROM $17.95. DETAILS FREE. 
Meta’ | Bo” ) INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 
mie ) When the boys and girls are é & wate be. teas * 
omas ° 
DM DSON the museum let them express 
illustrates mselves. With special arrange- 
Re book 
rs your nt vour class may be able to 
n about oe ne 
ting metal win the gallery with the works 
mg . - ’ 
ues, tools 
equipment irt. : , 
enamel en vour children see paint- 
ng in aa - Pe 
et « like Rousseau’s THE WAT NO DANGER! 
RFALL.. another field trip might @ 
COLORS 


1) the students enjoy the paint- hand-cy 

even more. Alter understand- CHILD AT WORK finest e spew brushes 
: e ected h ° ees 
» that Rousseau sketched Gir 

the conservatory. in Paris 


we painting THE WATER 


Little hands safely 
(LL, it’s natural for the class 


=e at work with 
visit a Conservatory and do some 


viching. Or they might make a| — tools that can 
p to the 7oo to see animals like 

se in Rousseau’s painting. Tak- | 
rfield trips is not only meaning: | Naturally, we mean 


Seamless 


do only good things. 





in itself but makes the painting | Delta brushes. . . 


n ‘ thrilling. @ . 
pele sarong engineered at every 





point for safety, 





joenix | quality . . . for perfection 
C0. muinued from page 10) | that costs you no more. 
ark, Ill , ‘ | 
ol sible. Seventh and eighth grade Note also, Delta 
dren are iaught by a trained - 
R :; % brushes are designed 
it teacher in the art room. r 
, j ; w 
id & lle twelve art teachers in the for school budgets as we 
fwenix elementary grade system | — as school needs. 
IAL pionly teach art but act as con- 
F ants to the classroom. teacher. 


‘ey also hold workshops as need 
rE ‘or requested by the teachers. | 
‘0 different series of graded art 
ks which offer excellent help | 
: Ss the classroom teacher are avail- 
éto each teacher. Each has a 
‘in his room for reference. In 
lition, mimeographed bulletins 
published as the teachers need 
request them. Eighteen bulle- 
shave been sent out to date cov- 
such subjects as bulletin 
uds, recipes, art items, art terms, | 
mal drawing, lettering, et 








Mey two weeks a workshop is ol- 





d to any teacher or principal Write today on your school stationery 
"0 is interested. At these the to Dept. J for FREE, illustrated 40 page 
ckage hers actually work with mater- | catalog. 
s “that are being used by the chil- 
rself the 1 ‘ 
RITE ‘oughout the art program at | 
= “enix teachers and supervisors 12 
t to you ‘antly attempt to enrich the brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., new yo nad 
id's everyday living and con- | 
DANY ‘ute to his development. @ 
, Mass. 
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COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
IN LARGE SIZES 


Send 60c for Catalogue 
of the Year illustrating 
100 targe color prints 
— mostly modern — 25 
illustrations in full 
color. Traveling exhi- 
bitions may be seen 
when in your area. 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 


Box 70-B, Westport, Conn 





It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze, and 
listing prices! 425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 








HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 


We = carry a 
line of supplies for 21 
lifferent crafts Mate 
rials, tools, patterns 
and instructions for all 
crafts available for im- 
mediate delivery. We 
offer you high quality 
merchandise at reason- 
able prices and prompt, 
efficient service 

Give us a try and we 
will do the best to 
place you on our list 
of satisfied customers 


complete ———— — 
Leathercraft 
Metalcraft 
Woodburning 
Corkcraft 
Rubber Molds 
Shellcraft 
Braiding 

Glass Etching | 
Feltcraft 
Beadcraft 
Amberolcraft 
Block Printing 


Send for free list- 
ing or 25¢ for com- 
plete catalog 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-1i2 
8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan 


SS eS SS SS eS SB See eB ees eee eee ee 


FASCINATING 
MATERIALS & IDEAS! 
Get our big new ‘52 Cata- 
log for your Craft Class. 
Contains hundreds of items 
for making jewelry, textile 
painting, weaving, leather 
goods, plastics and metal. 
Tools, materials and 
instruction books. 

Write today! 


Y HOUSE 
SCOTTSVILLE, N.Y 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


Art Helping Teacher 


(Continued from page 37) 


year-old a tree is something undil- 
ferentiated — a trunk and some- 
thing indefinite on top. To a 10- 
year-old a tree may be a part ol 
the environment in which he lives. 
The subjective relationships of 
these children to the tree and man 
have changed entirely — though it 
is still the same tree, the same sub- 
ject matter. If an individual savs. 
“T can’t draw the man or the tree,” 
it merely indicates that he lacks 
confidence in his relationship to 
his environment or to himself. Lack 
of confidence mav have been 
caused by incorrect motivation o1 
harsh criticism. It would be en- 
tirely wrong to encourage such a 


child by 


draw”. 


saving, “Yes, you can 
The art helper and class 
room teacher should help him es- 
tablish a close relationship be 
tween his experiences and himself. 
A closer connection or relationship 
to his experience will boost his con- 
fidence and enable him to express 
himself creatively. 

Since the subjective relationship to 
the environment changes with the 
mental and emotional growth of 
the child, it becomes clear that it 
would be entirely wrong to teach 
him how to draw a tree or a man. 
Evaluations by an art helper should 
be based upon the effect creative 
activity has upon the child and not 
on its final outcome. 

The art consultant is in a position 
to be influential with classroom 
teachers, principals and_ parents. 
Part of her role is maintaining 
friendly relationships _ between 
these groups. She must be prepared 
to discuss the school system’s art 
program and objectives and _ sel! 
good will toward the program. 





TEACHER’S SCHOLARSHIPS 
To encourage qualified students 
to enter the art teaching profes- 
sion, The Art School at Pratt In- 
stitute is offering several Dean's 
Scholarships for the Art Teachei 
Education Department for Sep- 
tember 1952. Each of the scholar- 
ships is worth SlT800—or full tui 
tion for four vears. The scholar- 
ships were awarded for the first 
time last vear. Students interested 
in applying should write to the 
Registrar, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
Ivn 5, New York. 


Just Off The Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCratfts is celebrating their 
50th Anniversary. The new giant 
Anniversary catalogue has more 
than 100 pages thousands of 
items. It contains complete in. 
formation and prices on supplies 
for Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ce. 
ramics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts, 

Send 25c in coin or stamps to 
cover handling and mailing. Money 
refunded with your order of $5.00 
or more. 

Special consideration given to 
institutional inquiries. 


SEND NOW! 
for this 
valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. J-9 


907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALI! 


NOW— comPLETE 


JUNIOR CRAFT 
Supplies By Mail 





SELECT from one of America’s larg. 
est, most complete stocks of handcraft 
supplies everything you need for 
junior craft work! Materials, tools, 
accessories and instructions for bead 
craft, beginner's leather work, textile and 
china decorating, raffia work, block print- 
ing, scores of other crafts! All items fully 
described in our new 100-page catalog... 
write for your free copy now. 


NEW 


116-PAGE 

CATALOG 
— Sent free to 
craft teachers; 
provided name 
and address of 
your school are 
given. 


GRIFFIN 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Since 1924 


5626-J Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 
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quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 
coupons to: 
: eR SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
cis) MATERIALS “\UNTAIN PENS 
Biclog. Artist at Flo-master Bulletin. 
F Delt Bre Mf B ck F - ome - ‘ 
New 2 No. 155 Mia. ¢ 
AMICS New Tork 
6. No. 144, 
log. plete r tte € 
D Pasetnic: Servic é LEATHER 
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\0 103. : ——— 44 n 
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Chi 1g 5 iit Adv i rT: 4 * Catalog 66 
\o 104. j N Oo 1 é 
-matic Kiln Cut-off deta K rd 5 . ply Co., Dept 
mondy Rd., White Plair N.Y. A n Bly igo ¢ 
. ee 39. No. 151. Supply Folder 
SENSTRUCTION PAPER ept. JA. 2% NV eager 
sole book — Bull’ Eye nstruction pape Adv n page 5§ No. 135 
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Me SUPPLIES Me. 110 
maxog of new materia # 
House, Dept. JA, Scottsville MUSIC 
Mm <v.on page 40. No. 128. EMB Guide seed 
Mizolog. Send 25 cents to Russo teaching 
plies. Dept. 4-J, 245 S Y, E. 
ngeles 12, Calif. Adv. on Adams St } 50 
aon Art Craft. Thayer No. 111. 
ot. JA-4-52, 910 W. Van rT ‘ 
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a on page 49. Catalog. Delta Brush Mfg 19 
Mecolog. Handicraft Supplies Send 25 Bleecker St., New York 1g¢ 
ts to Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. A-1 ?. No. 156. 
025 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. A 
: ag pe eee PAINTS AND CRAYONS 
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112. 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich Dept. JA, 41 E. 42nd St. t k 
w.on page 40. No. 126. Adv. on page 4. No. 157. 
mdbook of Handicrafts. Send 25 cents eo Alphacolor 
leisure Crafts, Dept. J-9, 907 S. Hill St a aa 11 McKinley, Chie 1, : 
Angeles, Calif. Adv. on page 48. Adv. on page 46, Me. 123. 
« Craft Supplies, catalog. Write directly 
Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-J Telegraph Crayrite Crayons, 8-color packag Milton 
e, Oakland 9, Calif. Be sure to state Bradley Dept. CS, §S if Aa 
mere and address of your school. Adv. No. 160 
‘page 40. 
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ee ae 49. No. 117. 
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Free and Inexpensive 


fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


AND 


PNUD OMe) NMnele) |B): 


Creative 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., N.Y¥.C. 
1951; $6.50. 
When Creative Hands tirst appeared five years ago it 
was the first book to treat crafts for the school in a 
creative way. Myrs. Thomas and Miss Warren have 
re-edited their book and have brought some of then 
material up-to-date. While it is not as timely now as 
it was in 1947, the variety of crafts discussed is good 
Some mediums such as embroidery and = drawn 
thread work are a little trite at a time when students 
have more creative opportunities. It is hard to imag- 
ine needlework fitting with the learning experiences 
of the student who knows an Eames chair a hundred 


vards away. 


he value in Creative Hands is that it does not dictate 
but rather urges the reader to think of its ideas as 
departing points. The authors can hardly be blamed 
if readers misuse it and treat it as a pattern book. In 


its present state, it will serve teachers as a source book 


Hands, Doris PUhomas and Barbara Warren, 

























By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


How To Make Objects of Wood, Kendall Bassett 
and Arthur Thurman in collabors. 
tion with Victor D’Amico; 195) 
published by the Museum of Mod. 
ern Art, Il W. 53rd Street, Ney 
York, N. Y.; $2.50. 
Several years ago Victor D’Amico, Educational Direc. 
tor of the Museum of Modern Art, inaugurated a ser. 
ies of handy books on crafts. The first two dealt 
- the third treats the prob- 
lem of designing and working with wood. he first 
two books discussed materials which may be handled 
easily without much equipment. 


with ceramics and jewelry 


Working with wood 
1equires some simple tools. Mr. Bassett and Mr. 
Phurman have written a useful book which simplifies 
many tool problems and adds immeasurably to de. 
signing in wood. With Mr. D’Amico’s guidance, the 
authors have avoided the cliche of writing a how-to- 
do-it book which frequently kills the creative approach 
to working with the medium. 


... explaining the 
manifold uses of 


HIGGINS 


AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


SINCE 1880 
THE BASIC 
ART MEDIUM 


NEW TECHNIQUES 42 


pages ... over 100 illustrations 
. for groundwork and ad- 


vanced techniques in drawing. 
$100 


Co? — 


= —| 
a 
5 pasts ry 
~ wena 


PROJECTS For art crafts 


of wide variety ... map 
and chart making... book- 
binding... transparen- 


cies...and many others. 


$100 


N EW LETTERI NG includes 


20. distinctive script alphabets 
. 10 pages of engrossing 
for professional and student. 


$100 


HIGGINS 


ING COL, INC. 
ITV NINTH STREET, 
BRUOLLYN 15, N. 9. 


aS 
"Y CARTOONING 60 


illustrated pages of tech- 
niques used by top flig™ 
comic strip... gag 


and political cartoonis!s 


$100 


YOUR HIGGINS DEALER 
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How to Make Objects of Wood 
can be used in a limited way in the 
rathe 
junior high school 


dementary school and 
fully in the 
dthough it was not primarily pre- 
them. The handling of 
wols. the identification of woods, 


use- 


pared tor 


possibilities of various types of con- 
struction in wood receive the most 
The 


nation shown in the series on cer- 


emphasis. taste and = imagi- 
amics, metal and wood make these 
hooks some of the best source ma- 


terial in the field of art education. 


several other media could be adapt- 
ed to the series such as glass, weas 
ing and plastics. If the authors put 
more emphasis on evaluation of the 
medium and its potentialities for 
creative processes their book should 


be even more successful. 


« * oe 
Jewelry Making for Fun and Profit, 
Helen Clegg and Mary 
Larom, David McKay Co., 
Inc., New York, -N. Y., 

1951; 535.00. 
The title is bait for the hobbvist 


but mav be ignored by the art ed 
looking for material that 
utilizes some interesting processes 


ucatol 


in the handling of metal. Miss 
Clege and Miss Larom have or- 


ganized the section on tools into 
stages so that the beginner can as- 
quire a basic set of tools and grad 
ually add to it. The strongest part 
of the book is on simple jewelry 
Wire, 
brass, iron or silver, is treated in a 
number of ways. 


techniques. either copper, 


The wise art educator will use this 
book as source material rather than 
place it in the hands of the student 
to dictate his experimentation with 
the material. It is the “how-to-do- 
it” aspect of so many craft books 
that makes them difficult to use in 
good art programs. But Jewelry 
Making for Fun and Profit will 
make an interesting browsing book. 
co * > 
Life’s Picture History of Western 
Man, LIFE Magazine, 
Publisher, 8 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., 
1951; $10.00. 
Here is a book that will be useful 
to teachers. It uses paintings, sculp- 
ture, decorative arts and architec- 
ture to illustrate the contributions 
of great civilizations in the history 
of Western man. The student who 
Wants to understand the social, 
economic and spiritual develop- 
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ments in 
find art 
mirror of 
itors have not 
device 
ted 


some 


will | 
the 
The ed- 


used art as a 


these civilizations 
used in the 
man’s actions. 


book as 


mere 
-vreat art has always rellec- 


history. They have grouped 


excellent) material around 


such headings as “The Spirit of 


the Middle Ages.” “The Age ot 
I xploration,” “The Age of Revo- 
lutions,” and “The American 


Idea.” 


some of the lesser known but equal- 


Phe art examples are often 


ly fine works from Europe and 


America. The color reproductions 
are generally satisfactory. The book 
elfective 


could be fon supplemen 


tary reading for secondary school 
students. The pictures would be of 
interest to children. 


ereal vounge) 


LIKE has produced a series of ¢ 

which 
His 
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the book 


teacher, 


culating exhibitions from 
of the sections of Picture 
Man 
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taken. 
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Alice Elizabeth 
Chase; -¥ he 
Platt and Munk 
Co:, Inc., Pub 
lishers, New 
Yorn; MN. ¥: 


1951: 53.50. 


Famous Paintings, 


Phere is an untortunate dearth of 
eood art books for children in the 
Alice 
University Art 
book on 
famous paintings that will be wel 
comed by 


elementary school. This vea 
Chase of the Yale 
Gallery has produced a 
and 


classroom teachers 


librarians. The author has select 

ed 50 paintings that reflect signifi 

cant developments in the history 

of art. A full page color reproduc 

tion is accompanied on the oppo 

site page by a black and white illus 

tration which supplements the text. 
Miss Chase has employed dynamic 

titles and an interesting narrative 
style to relate the paintings to the 
child’s world. For example, unde: 
the title, “Artists Look at Them- 
selves,” a full page color reproduc 

tion of a self-portrait by Vincent 
Van Gogh is shown with black and 
white self portraits by Rembrandt, 
Chardin and Vigee-Le Brun. <A 
nice balance is maintained in un- 
derstanding the compositional ele- | 
ments and the background infor- 
mation in each painting. 





For HOME, CLASSROOM 
and COMMUNITY THEATRE 





16mm Sound Films on 


subjects of vital global importance. 


NEAR & FAR EAST 
“Fight in Malaya” 
“Struggle for Oil” 
“Report on Hong Kong” 
“Ceylon The New Dominion” 


EUROPE 
“Where Britain Stands” 
“Will Europe Unite” 
“When You Went Away” 


EDUCATION 
“Education for Living” 
“Fight For A Fuller Life” 


INDUSTRY 

“Fabrics of The Future” 
WOMEN 

“Women in Our Time” 
CRIME 


“Scotland Yard™ 


WORLD RESOURCES 
“Rape of The Earth” 
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Middle 
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om 1.900.000 Africat 
ie They Artistic 









“Riddl 


“Gambling 


. 


ee 
“Future O* - — 

‘ ) 
“Jqmaica a” 
ot tic halehu" 
+ Antare ¢ Japan 


“True Face 


Each subject 

runs approximately 

20 minutes. For booking 
information fill in the 
coupon below and return to 


CITY & STATE 


rcccco | 
' ' 
1 BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES ' 
1 30 Rockefeller Plaza i 
1 New York 20, N. Y. ' 
! ' 
! Please send information on This Modern Age to:— 4 
; ' 
1 NAME ' 
i] 
} ADDRESS ' 
r] ' 
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A Museum Visit Suggests New Ideas . . . 


ART FROM THE SOUTH SEAS 


We have a little theory that might be hard to prove. 
It is that art materials and techniques decline in popu- 
larity due not so much to their lack of creative possibil- 
ities, but because we don’t associate them today with 
classroom creative activities. Perhaps this is due to 
past advertising techniques. 

Recently we spent the day in the Chicago Museum 
of Natural History. Having a natural weakness for 
primitive arts, much of the time was spent in the 
South Pacific island galleries. There were gourds 
from Cameroon and several handsome bamboo lime 
boxes (used in chewing betel nut) from the Admiralty 
Islands with abstract designs burned into their sur- 
faces. Looked as if the craftsmen had used a regular 
wood burning pen that can be obtained today from 
almost any craft house. 

\ few days later we saw a leather pouch designed by 
a youngster in Phoenix with cattle brands burned into 
the leather. It looked right and smart. In this case 
the theory turns out to be a prediction: there is noth- 
ing basically uncreative about woodburning. One of 
these days art teachers and students with imagination 
will start using woodburning tools in new and unusual 
There is nothing wrong with the principle of 
a design — if the materials and idea are 


ways. 
burning 
right. 


PEACOCK 


inch Loom 
Simple, sturdy. 
Weaves any ma- 
terial. Widely used 

schools and 


EE 
CATALOG 


Showing complete 

line of original craft 

Projects and materials in 
stock for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 


42 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 





BASKET WEAVING 


Wandering down another gallery we were stopped by 
case alter case of baskets. They weren't the awkward 
little shapes with pre-cut wooden bases which were 
popular in public school craft activities some 20 years 
ago. They were handsome free-form and geometric 
shapes which would excite anyone interested in origi. 
nal art expressions. What's wrong with basketry: 
More and more schools are buying looms. And it 
would be difficult to justify hand-woven fabrics as 
more practical than hand-woven baskets. It would 
also be hard to prove that children today would not 
enjoy experimenting with cane and reed as much as 
they do cotton and wool. Reed and cane are avail- 
able. A wide variety of shapes and sizes can be order- 
ed from one Arts and Crafts catalog from LATTA’S, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


CREPE PAPER 


Crepe paper is a highly flexible material that has been 
much misused by unimaginative persons. But it has 
as many possibilities as we have ideas for it. Although 
we haven't seen a copy, DENNISON MANUFAC. 
TURING COMPANY has a new booklet called 
Handcraft With Dennison Crepe Paper, which gives 
ideas for making mats, puppets and many other items. 
It tells how to braid, weave, crochet and mold crepe 
paper. A copy can be secured for 25 cents from 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framington, Mass. 


SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Another new slide projection machine was marketed 
recently which sounds most practical. It is a complete 
projection unit providing for the storage of the Man- 
umatic Projector, Index Slide Changer and 200 2 x 2 
slides in five slide file drawers. The luggage-type case 
is covered in waterproof tweed, has inter-locked cornet 
construction, tarnish-proof safety-lock hardware and 
is lined with felt. For further information write di- 


rect to GOLDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


1220 West Madison Street, Chicago. 
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sAFE PLAYGROUNDS 


if you happen to be on a “play- 
ground committee”, you will be in- 
rested in a new, eight page illus- 
yated booklet describing proper 
construction for safe playgrounds 
ent out by American Bitumuls And 
{sphalt Company, 200 Bush Street. 
san Francisco. The bulletin § de- 
«ribes methods of construction of 
new playgrounds, resurfacing of un- 
afe areas and improvement of ex- 
isting inadequate playgrounds. 











sIUDIO OF SAM KRAMER 





junior high school youngsters lik« 
experiment with making jewelry 
forinex pensive semi-precious 
stones, write to Sam Kramer, 29 
West 8th Street, New York 11. He 
will se nd his catalogue booklet. 





TEACHERS WANTED ——— 
| Women’s Physical Education. Michi- 
|gan, Far West, others. Elementary, 
|high, colleges. Top salaries. Give 
| photos, phone, qualifications. Cline 
| Teachers Agency, East Lansing, 
| Michigan. 





HANDMADE PAPER 

The Educational Section 
of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany has just put out a packet for 
making handmade paper. The new 
packet, which will be of interest 
to teachers of chemistry, printing, 
occupational 


Service 


industrial 
therapy and the arts, contains: 


pi ocesses, 


i. Ae page, pocket size book en- 
titled “How to Make Pape 
by Hand.” The booklet illus- 
trates and describes 17 

in making handmade 


2 Ao ae. 


steps 
paper. 

piece ot Fourdrinie: 
paper machine wire. ‘I his wire 


is used in the construction of 


the “mold” needed to make 
the paper. 
». Several sheets of ledger paper. 


These helplul in carrying 


out two steps of the handmade 
project. 


paper Except for the 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


ADAM 








TEACHERS —— For Excellent Positions 
At Top Salaries—Register Now 
THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A 
200 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 








$2,400 STARTING SALARIES $4,000 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 
$4,200 MAXIMUM IN MOST AREAS $5,300 
NO REGISTRATION FEE — I3TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mor. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C 
Increase your opportunities 


Teach in the WEST where SALARIES are BEST. 
If interested in advancement—INQUIRE NOW. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 





TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


Member—NATA 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Write for registration form 107 So. Howard, Spokane, Washington 
Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil. Mor 
alarie ind itions West i the Best 


Western State FREI ENROLLMENT 


Albuquerque 4, N.M. 














Chicago, Detroit, 
private school, college, 


_ HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Cleveland, or New York City 
or university get int 





Boulder. Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, ae ane ian et’ Bele Wily tall Sallie 
applic n pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a 
member always a member 
WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida Al aska iburh of St. I 


uch with 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


In some beautiful Milwaukee 
tly r little towr r in-betweer In publi 10e 





Member N.A.T.A 














FREE ENROLLMENT. MANY VACANCIES 


| 
| 


MANY OF THE BEST SCHOOLS IN AMERICA CALL ON 
REPORTED 


write to TEACHERS SERVICE OF ST. LOUIS 602 Deimar, st. Louis 5. Mo 


TEACHERS SERVICE 


DURING 


FOR TEACHERS 


EVEN THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Parkview 3113 














Member National A { Teacher Ager 


jemand 


We recommend for officially re ted vacancies only. 
BARDEEN- UNION TEACHERS AGENC Y 
Room 500, 316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
Elementary and Art Teacher Teat 
. Specialize in New York State 
Taveling Repr ati 












TEACHERS - WE NEED YOU 


For the Best Positions in the 
S. Unexcelled Service. 
in the West. US 









Largest NATL 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHE! RS AGENCY 
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“mold”, ordinary kitchen uten- 
sils are the only other equip- 


ment necessary. 
Hammermill charges 25 cents each 
for the packets. Address Educa- 
tional Service Section, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie 6, Pa. 
* a e 
SUPPLY BOOKLET 
Delta Brush Manufacturing Cor- 
poration recently published an 
eight-page booklet describing the 


cabinet-cralted artists’ materials by 


the Swedish manufacturer Becker. 
Information on construction de 
tails, function and design of the 
Dual-Design oil and watercolor 
easels, sketch stool, canvas carrie. 
and sketch boxes is included. For 
your Copy write to Delta Brush 
Manufacturing Corp., 119 Bleeker 
St.. New York 12, N. Y. 
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Exciting New 
Approach... 
Ari in 
Development 
of Sound, 
Sensitive, 
Well- 
Rounded 
People 






SELF-EXPRESSION 


THROUGH ART_tiizoberh Harrison 
ve waited a ime this remarkalle 
ew concept f child art Roi from the idea 
f an art program to produce artists aims 
instead at the ievelagenent f self-expression 1 
the teaching of art Helps teachers and parent 
adapt their thinking to that of the child 
needs — that ol Seagate g to be himself, and t 
levelop r a sible, well-rounded person 
Covers creative art teaching and what it means 


how to assess a child's picture how t 

the art progran what to d 
September through June Elever 

Medid ce COLOR i 








prehensive 


read and comy 
EXAMINATION 





2 see < 
index Sen 1 fo r : RE E 
Book No. {| in Coupon 


MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 


LANDIS No. 2 in Coupon $4.00 


ARTS & CRAFTS in Our SCHOOLS 


GAITSKELL, No $1.75 


$4.00 


3 in Coupon 
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—one of the 
many uses of 
the Flo-master 


As reported in letters from your fellow 
teachers, there are ne less than 64 different 
types of work being done by busy Flo-mas- 


ters in America’s school rooms. 


You, too, will be amazed and pleased with 
the Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It 
writes on any 


surface — blackboard, wood, 


leather, cloth, metal, paper. Broad lines or 
thin lines — heavy or light — with the flow 
of ink accurately controlled by the pressure 
of your finger. Assorted felt tips for lines 
varying in thickness from 1/32 inch to one 
inch. Flo-master Inks —in eight colors — are 
instant-drying, waterproof. The Flo-master 
will do all of your visual work in a fraction 
of the time. Available at stationers or school 


supply houses. 


*A FEW MORE USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
Flash Cards 


Posters 


Decorating 


Marking athletic equipment, 
overshoes, etc. 





Lining blackboards 
@ Making calendars, 


FREE 


Flo-master School 
Bulletin shows 
scores of ways 
Uy, teachers are using 
the Flo-master in 
classroom instruction. 
a Write for your copy 
to Cushman é. Penison 
Mig. Co., Dep j 
153 West 23rd * sitect, i 
New York 11, N.Y. | 


Flo-master 


clocks, 











The “Miracle” Pen 
with the FELT TIP + 
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'Why Weaving? 


(Continued from page 18) 


mats o1 The old frames 
of small brads 
placed at even intervals around the 


edge to hold the warp evenly. 


purses. 


should have a row 


The object of teaching weaving in 
the grades should never be from 
the standpoint of the finished ar- 
ticle but from the experience gain- 
ed in exploring a new medium, 

The history of weaving is as old as 
history itself and children love to 
experience things that they read o! 
in their history books. 
ing offers many possibilities. 
craft originated with the 
Egyptians. Making belts, 
penders and trimming bands is a 
practical application of this weav- 
Little 
and the 
complicated four harness weaving 
with a 


Card weav- 
This 
ancient 


Lies, SUS- 


ine. equipment is needed 


result resembles the more 
Frames can be 
child 
hole 


pattei Nn. 


made or the merely 
thread the four cards, tie the 
the together and 
clamp them to a table or desk. Bs 


sitting far enough away, he can keep 


can 


ends ol warp 


his weaving taut and turn the cards 


to make the pattern. The cards 
may be made or bought ready-to- 
use for a small sum = and _ last 


through repeated use. 


The Hungarian flat board loom is 


interesting to weave belts or book- 


marks on also. The way of ar- 
ranging the warp is so different 
that it breaks the monotony fo 


children. 
Navajo 
good problem and ties 
Indian project. 


anothe1 
in with an 
A Navajo loom 


weaving offers 


can be constructed as the Indians 
do — only hang it from hooks on 
the wall instead of a tree or a 


branch! The Indians’ weaving is 
interesting to third or fourth grade 
children or even junior high. The 
older child can explore the prob- 
lem thoroughly. Wool or 
can be dyed with vegetable 
Indians do before start- 
ing to weave. Interlocking the weft 
made 


more 
rags 


dyes as the 


can be 
children. 


simple for young 


Two harness weaving — simple 


weaving using just one warp and 


| one wool — is not too difficult for 


children from fifth grade up. There 
are several types of small two-har- 
ness looms on the market that are 





MADE FOR | 
EACH OTHER 


ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDERS 


ART COLORS 
““FINGER-TIP” 


FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 


Use Art Colors for 
brush work, or mix 
with ‘Finger - Tip’ 
Solution for finger 
painting and you 
have an_ economical 
combination _ that 
gives you top per. 
formance at low cost. 
No extra paints, no 
extra color series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabastine Art 
Colors with Alabas- 
tine ‘’Finger-Tip.” 





@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER @ 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2639-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 





Se ee 





e Water color 
@ Textile paint 
@ Finger paint 
@ Block printing 
@ Silk screen 


WRITE FOR: @ Figurines 
Finca @ Enamel paint 
siduais @ Oil color 
_ FOLDER © Colored ink 


, WEBER 
; COSTELLO CO. 


- — oe oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| 
1211 McKinley | 
Chicago Heights, 
Iinois 
a 
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not expensive. One that will 


weave cloth up to 12 inches wide is | 


gost practical. Weaving something 
the children can use or give to 
nother is the most popular activity. 
Colored carpet warp makes a good 
warp foi table mats — one to a 
dent. Cotton rug yarn comes in 
egautiful colors for the weft. If 
yu don’t have children prepare 
awarp longer than two yards, they 
an thread each piece singly with- 
it preparing a warp chain. The 
finished weaving gives the child a 
real feeling of accomplishment. 
Why weaving? The study of geog- 
raphy or man and his environment 
an hardly be complete without in- 
duding weaving. How better can 
children understand and = appre- 
cate the art of craftsmanship than 
by actually creating? When chil- 
dren are working at what they love 
to do the barriers are down. The 
teacher has access to the child with- 
in. 


For further ideas on weaving con- 
ult one of the many good books 
on the subject — “Weaving You 
Can Do,” by Edith Louise Allen, 
“Card Weaving” by Mary Atwater, 
“Navajo Shepherd and Weaver” by 
Gladys Reichard or “The Game of 
Weaving” by Osma Couch Gallineg- 
r@ 


Shop Talk 


Continued from page 15) 





ENAMELING ON COPPER 


The Thomas C. Thompson Com- 
pany has just published a complete 
booklet on “Enameling on Copper 
and Other Metals”. Beginning 
with a definition of enamels and 
tnameling, the booklet 
tailed descriptions and discusses 


gives de- 


preparation of enamels, metals, 
tools and equipment, application 
enamel, different types of enam- 
fling, firing, finishing, soldering, 
plating. 

The booklet is well illustrated 
with photographs which show each 
process. For your free copy write 
to the Thomas C. Thompson Com- 
pany, 1205] Deerfield Road, High- 
land Park, Ill. 


Many of the items mentioned in 
Shop Talk are listed on page 4] 


One Stop Shopping—and may be 
obtained through Reade) — 
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BULL’S EYE 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


The Best in Art Paper 


Milton Bradley Bull’s Eye Construction paper is your 
assurance of best results for pen and ink sketches, water 
color and Tempera work, and for craft projects. 

Bull’s Eye is made from a top quality 85-pound sulphite 
stock, providing a heavier, stronger, more durable sheet 
in 20 brighter —true to standard colors. A rainbow 
assortment including intense primaries, soft pastels, and 
natural flesh. 

Order Bull’s Eye in packages of 50 and 100 sheets — 
solid or assorted colors. 





SEND COUPON FOR ' ; 
1 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK TODAY! | MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ' 
1 Springfield 2, Mass. ‘ 
1 
1 Please send me free sample book of 
Bull’s Eye Construction Paper. ' 
ee a ee a 
\ 
nial SPEEDS scnpsiesscedsenbancedsesns I 
1 | 
—. ¢ ¢ ae ; 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 1 \ 
BOSTON ~ PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ee ae ee en ee awa 














































Attention Artists — Come to TAXCO TO PAINT 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


MEXICO’S unique School will provide a wonderful 
summer vacation for only $219.00 with all your ex 
penses paid, including 3 days sightseeing trips in 
Mexico City School Session: July 25 to Aug. 21 
Courses Art, Spanish, History, Silversmithing, ete 
For information 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO-Director 

Box 2406, W Wichita Sta., Dept. A, Wichita, Kansas 





The 
PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 


A non-profit organization founded in 1937 


PUBLISHES 
Its own magazine — PUPPETRY 
JOURNAL. 

SPONSORS 


An annual Festival, and an Institute 
for concentrated study. | ¥ 

Membership includes Professionals, 
Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, Ther- 
apists, Librarians, Recreation Leaders. 


For membership and other information write: 


WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
Box 543 
Western College Oxford, Ohio 














World’s Finest Hotel 
EXCLUSIVELY 


ft UWemen- 


Comfortable 
Convenient 


Congenial 
Your stay at the Martha Washington, 


whether it be a day or a week, will be 
a memorable occasion on your visits 
to New York City. For over 50 years, 
the Martha Washington has built a 
reputation of congeniality and com- 
fort that is unsurpassed today. Con- 
veniently located to 
shopping (1 block to 
Sth Ave.), theatres, 
churches and all 
points of interest. 
Special 
Weekly Rates 


30 EAST 30th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y 
Near Madison Ave Murrayhill 9-1900 


Write D. B. MARTIN, reservation manager 








TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! i 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential i 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends | 
will not know you are applying for aloan. Make the : 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only Repay in convenient monthly 
installments — not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! ... Full details | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 1 


StateFinanceCo. 323 Securities Bldg. ~ »+.4-'54 Omaha2,Neb. 


1 TO ae (uciiasinppinieiaeniiadaaniatsileabiaaiametbions 4 
J AppREss eae - nen | 
j crry j PAT ncas | 


j Occupation ............... . -Aue 


Amount you want to borrow $ ‘ a 
en eee en 
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Third-grade class experimented with com- 
position by grouping houses in a drawing. 


MPROVING COMPOSITION 


By ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director 


Maplewood-Richmond Height Mc Sc 


\ third grade teacher asked her students to carry out 
an experiment which might help them develop better 
composition in their work. She asked them to place 
a dot about two inches from each edge of a sheet of 
manila paper 12 x 18 inches. With finger and thumb 
she indicated what would be an approximate two 
inches. The children, eager but puzzled, put in the 
dots. They were then asked to draw groups of houses 
within the limits of the dots. 


They drew houses of all kinds, sizes and colors and 
grouped them compactly by overlapping the shapes. 
Trees, flowers, sidewalks and sometimes streets were 
added to complete the pictures to the edge of the 
paper. No more houses were added but sky, ground 
and minor details were colored in. But the houses 
remained the important part of the pictures and the 
surroundings helped to make each a complete unit. 


Of course objects other than houses can be used as 
subject matter in this type of experiment — a group 
of people waiting for a bus, a group of trees on an 
island or an oasis or a group of animals in a barn 
vard. 

After having some experience in grouping things 
near the center of the page, the children were encour- 
aged to watch for this effect in paintings by profes- 
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IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


C) Window Picture 
yonal artists. It was pointed out | 
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How to decorate burnt 
" Io > > M > oe wood etchings giori 
—_- at designs enclosed in some way fied glas's ‘plaaurs C) Colorful Poster 
re usually more satisfactory than designed sketching To introduce Ann Marie’s TEACHER-PLANS, the art 
boards glass) etchin and activi se re tho oO 
nes that run off the edges. A page ma a Bae’ tn ces ce ee ae Ge 
. . © Pas, : ll send yo y ONE of th bor 
{snapshots can be attractive and Write Dept. JA 4-52 Se. t ps Oak Os ee ao a 
atisfac tory by keeping the spaces _Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7 Ann Marie, Dept. C-38, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31 
etween pictures narrow. Every Make. Ver Gon MEXICO! 
ge of good printing or lettering Shell Jewelry and Novelties 7 
age - I ng 5 Sac Chinn hae ts eas Hence Instituto Allende 
monstrates the principle of keep- or The Best in Shelicraft Supplies A UNIQUE SUMMER AND FALL oF ARTS. 
ng the parts together as a unit. THE NAUTILUS ia’s t= he ae 
as . ‘ Dept. A P.O. Box 1270 : 
This was a simple way to explain . STIRLING DICKINSON, Sen Miguel Allende, 
; ; oie : FREE CATALOG SARASOTA, FLA. Gto., Mexico 
mity to children eight or nine 
ears old. 
a 7 . 
Very small children do not need to New a kelab 4e)at in Teaching 
e taught to make a painting a Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 
mplete unit. They do it quite 
aturally. The four, five or six- 
ar-old usually draws one large 
ject. Older children work to- 
vad slightly more naturalistic 
pictures — the main object is smal- 4) Bobolink 
e. But often there is a feeling \ 1 on y don’t hesitate 
— . . \\ \ y. ont 
for enclosing or enfolding that one \\ oN 2 - Zo vO Oe 
1h aes ne Re . % awe “a 4 islandless 
bject in a frame of colored lines ‘ ee (Ard, 
; \ G's ~—\ stretch of 
i», ‘ : 
r Dands. £ 4 Nici => oo: N ocean from 
When more complicated story ele- ia spac a \ ‘ Jamaica to 
19) = i as % : South ¢ ord ¢ 
ments enter the child’s conscious- a <V 4s oe outh America 
he draws more than one ob- mF 
ect — perhaps a child and a house 
¢ a house and a tree. Such pic- 
ures are usually finished with a 
and of blue at the top and a band 
[ green at the bottom. These 
ands of color help to keep the 
picture a unit but the sides are BREEDING RANGE 
oye ond 
pen. The eye wanders across the BOBOLINK 
+ ; gate: WINTER RANGE 
picture and on out to the wall 
0 some other picture. 
r ° ° / ‘ 
In an intermediate grade the tion 0 ds a ascinatin 
‘ eer 
tacher reversed the problem as- 141 a | 
igned but worked for the same Booklet- 
lfect. She suggested that the pu- 
ils TE aa center of ar You will be delighted with attractive The booklet tells about the Mystery, 
EPR as aos 109-page booklet c: alled MIGRATION Advantages and Origin of migration. 
lrawings by grading the dark to ; 7 
“ghee rena ity gt by U.S. Dep’t of the It gives you the When, How and 
ight from the outer edge of the 5 ‘eae 
Be ; Interior. The author is or Where birds migrate as well 
icture toward the center. The 3 ; neat ; Saad 
: ogist Frederick C. Lincoln. as speed of flight, altitude, 
rst experiments were on some a : ee ‘ ; . 
. . It is illustrated with exciting flizht-routes and distances. 
rayvon drawings the children con- : Nae 
: 7 a flight-maps by Bob Hines— The continuing study ot mi- 
dered completed. The pictures Sees ; : . . 
two of whichare shownhere. eration of birds is one of the 
ad been on the wall for two davs é hee 
; At the back is a list of the important subjects today in 
ind had been discussed at length. ne le ad ieee ie fe Nahe Ae 
. 5 dl -rent direc ited with conse Z on ¢ d -ricas 
The teacher pointed out how the - ” Naacataeia vitoxpealker~ = : 
nn; . common and scientific natural resources. 
pupils might make the extreme fine bibli 
names; a fine bibliography ae OR a aa 
dges darker on all four sides. or : , ry “ Terw dbs i tag 
and article on bird banding. fly 25,000 miles a year. 
yometimes a pupil practiced a bi 
{t sl ane — | ‘ “ If Further Interested—This booklet MIGRATION OF BIRDS, as described above, can be had 
‘ shading Pai the back of his by writing sUP’T DOCUMENTS, U. S. Printing Othce, Washington, D, C. 35¢ postpaid. 
rawing. When he felt that he ; 3 
uld get a good gradation of col- Indoors or out, at play or at home—wholesome, delicious 
t he worked on his picture. The WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a satisfying treat. ) 
ky was blue, so the edge was made _ The real-mint flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. 
‘darker blue fading into the light- The pleasant, natural chewing helps keep teeth bright. 
(Continued on next page) 
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ORDER 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Eeorrthiny from Beginners’ Kits of 
T projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


Write foday PROMPT SHIPMENT 


forFREE Our established policy is to ship or 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 











J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1651 Chicago 24, Ili 
—_— 





oe for Leathercraft’’ 


16 pages packed with pic- 
tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All Kinds 

. Hundreds of Items for 
Leathercrafters and Leath- 
ercraft Instructors 


Write today for 
your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 
N r St Phila 





1 years of Service Formerly 
lo Leathercrafters 


TOEBE Leathercraft Co 
|GET THIS BOOK 
FOR 


LEATHER 


EASY-TO-MAKE 






PROJECTS 


Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 18 lists 
hundreds of leathercraft items your stu- 
dents can easily make. Here are just a 
few of the many practical and _ inex- 
pensive items on which they'll enjoy 
working: 





ROCKWELL LINK BELT, suitable for everyone. 
Black, brown, tan. russet.. 1° wide with enough 
links for all sizes. 


POPULAR 
BILLFOLDS. 
Black and brown. 


Beautiful toolable 
leather. Card and 
window pockets. 
Ladies’ model has 
change pocket. Size: 
4” x 3%"’. 





ZIPPER COIN 

PURSE —with key hoid- 

er (442"" by 3°’). Colors. 

Send for free & page Supply Folder or 25¢ 

for No 18, 68-pe idea-packed giant profit 
Catalog 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. + 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6. TLL. 
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(Continued from page A9) 


er color. If the ground was brown, 
the edges were made darker and the 
dark areas surrounded the impor- 
tant things near the center. Some- 
times it was found that the impor- 
tant things were colored in lightly 
and didn’t seem very important 
after all. So the center part of the 
picture was strengthened by having 
sharp contrasts — that is, dark ob- 
jects against the light background. 


One pupil had drawn a little girl 
in the upper right hand corner o! 
his picture and the remaining 
space was grass and trees. He 
found that alter the shading was 
done the figure of the girl could 
hardly be seen. 


Phe next time the children made 
crayon drawings they tried making 
darker edges on their pictures. 


Phe found that light colors in 
crayons such as white or yellow 
could not be made dark by press 
ing hard on the crayon. A dark 
color such as brown or purple was 
used to make a dark edge around 

light colored object. They learn- 
ed, too, that the dark crayons could 
inake a darker color by more pres- 
sure on the crayon because more 
of the white paper was covered. 


The class tried pictures of inter- 
iors. When the walls of a room 
were made darker near the outside 


edges the interest was held to the 


objects near the center. It gave an 
effect of having a spot light on the 


important parts of the picture. 


The teacher showed the children 
that if the lowe: portion of then 
pictures had no color at all they 
would not seem complete when 
mounted on a white background. 


This attempt to enclose the pic- 
ture soon becomes a habit and does 
not interfere with the child’s free 
expression of his ideas and feel- 
Ings. 

If this work in waity is attempted 
with small children before they are 
able to understand the principles 
it might be discouraging and make 
them feel that, after all, they have 
no talent — if anyone has been so 
indiscreet as to refer to “talent” 
in art work. Just as in original 
stories that children write, the ex- 
ternal form should not obstruct the 
spontaneity of the content. @ 
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CHORAL 
gpd PRE-BAN? * 


Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — _ rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music mate- 


rials of all publishers available. 


EDUCATIONAL MU 
BUREAU, Inc, 
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Take advantage of our special service plan. 


Order all your subscriptions 
NOW at ONE TIME-—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
and your other favorite magazines! 
You'll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 


Use the club rates when ordering more than 


one magazine from the list. 


Price with 
Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
AMERICAN GIRL 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN HOME *2 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers*) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
J CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 1.00 1.00 7.50 
WY CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 2.00 1.75 5.50 
COLLIER’S MAGAZINE 5.00 5.00 8.50 
es, CORONET 3.00 3.00 6.50 
wt EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly) 1.50 1.50 5.00 
ETUDE 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GRADE TEACHER, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
chil- INSTRUCTOR, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
late- JACK & JILL 2.50 2.50 6.00 
LB. MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
” NATURE MAGAZINE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
ee NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*) 4.50 4.50 8.00 
lick- OPEN ROAD (12 Iss.) 2.00 2.00 5.50 
thm, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 5.00 2.75 6.25 
folk PATHFINDER 2.00 200 5.50 
a POPULAR MECHANICS 3.50 3.50 7.00 
-. READER’S DIGEST 3.00 3.00 6.50 
nit SCHOOL ARTS 5.00 4.75 8.00 
SCIENCE DIGEST 3.00 3.00 6.50 
: STORY PARADE 3.00 3.00 6.50 
pro- 4 TODAY’S HEALTH (Hygeia) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
rials WEE WISDOM 2.00 2.00 5.50 
all WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 5.00 3.00 6.50 
alty. *Show name of school and grade taught. 
— Peesseseeeeees Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about itl ‘sueneneeeeen, 
| JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
542 North Dearborn Parkway, Dept. NPD 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
(1 Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 
[] One years at $4.00 C] Two years at $7.00 (] Three years at $10.00 
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ENCOURAGE MORE CREATIVE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT! 


In this machine age, Progressive Art Education offers one of 
the few remaining avenues for personal expression and pride 
of craftsmanship. 


*“PRANG and *OLD FAITHFUL carefully perfected ort and 
hand craft materials provide a springboard for youth to 
make its first flight into creative experience and try its wings 
with confidence and success. 


Use PRANG and OLD FAITHFUL Color Materials to insure 
constant creative progress. 


* 
* 


Your nearest school supply dealer will help you select these 
approved teaching aids. 


More information gladly sent. Dept. JA-24 


the American Crayon company 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 
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